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some professional pursuit, or to money-making.
The able young man, unless he intends to " live
by the altar," and to pursue politics for gain, has
to establish his material position, before he can
become a candidate for Congress or his State Legis-
lature. By that time he is middle-aged; he has
behind him the habits of half a lifetime, passed in
specialised labour; and he does not so easily adapt
himself to another kind of business which has
rules and technicalities of its own. The difficulty
of a Democracy lies in inducing a sufficient number
of honest and capable men to undertake public
duties without the temptation, or the hope, of
obtaining the " spoils." As long as the governing
oligarchy retains its influence that difficulty will
be less apparent in England than it has been in
some other countries.

On the other hand, it must be remembered that
our political leaders have not often been forced
to undergo that routine of unrelaxed toil, pursued
for the greater part of the day during the great
part of the year, which falls to the lot of the
majority of adult human beings on the face of
this earth. Many of them, indeed, would speedily
break down under such continuous and sustained
exertion. It is astonishing how little it takes
to make a member of Parliament ill. A fortnight
of xeal pressure is enough to send harassed legis-
lators flying to the country, in search of rest
and change.* During the troubled weeks of the

* Mr. S, H. Jejes, in his monograph on Mr. Chamberlain,
attributes no small portion of the success of that statesman
to the fact that, unlike most of Ms rivals, he was able to
devote himself to his politioal duties with genuine energy and